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SOME IDEALS 






EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 



I. 

It is a strikiiig fact that from the earliest times, 
when men found a deity for every emotion and expe- 
rience, so many of the virtues should have been per- 
sonified by goddesses. The old mythology gives us 
not only a Venus, but a Diana, — not only dancing 
bacchantes and nymphs for every grove and stream, 
but the higher conception of Pallas Athene, the 
divine wisdom which led and inspired men. This 
personification was at a time when women were not 
held in special honor, when the modest woman was 
unlearned, — and yet men clothed what was their 
highest and purest conception in a female form. The 
instinct to reduce an abstraction to a concrete 
embodiment seems to be strong upon the race. 
" These be your gods, O Israel ! " is the natural cry 
of primitive man, when appalled by the terror of the 
unseen. We lay hold with a feeling of security 
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4 ' SIOME IDEALS IN THE 

upon some tangible object, and in the groping of 
the mind for truth, the serene smile of the noble 
Pallas Athene comforted and consoled the hearts 
of men. 

With the coming of Christianity the personifica- 
tion took a new form. It was no longer Juno with 
her peacocks, or Ceres with her fruitful horn of 
plenty, or even Persephone, — most spiritual of all 
creations of the antique world, — but the virtues 
themselves which became feminine. Humility, Chas- 
tity, Mercy readily took their place in the art and. 
life of the middle age, bodied forth as holy women 
by the painters who painted for the sanctification 
of the soul rather than for the satisfaction of the 
eye. But more than these, the sterner virtues - — 
even-handed Justice, with her bandaged eyes. Law, 
and Fortitude strong to endure — became splendid 
feminine figures. 

In that wonderful series of frescoes in the Spanish 
Chapel of Santa Maria Novella in Florence, there 
they all are, — Faith, Hope, and Charity, Temper- 
ance, Prudence, Justice, and Fortitude, — while 
lower down is the strait gate through which Gram- 
mar, the art of language, is leading two boys and a 
girl. Some scoffers have intimated that this was 
the proper proportion of students, but we may com- 
fort ourselves that the old Florentine painter, be he 
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Simone Memmi or Taddeo Gaddi, believed that 
some girls, at least, should enter on that arduous 
way. Following Language, Rhetoric comes; 
Logic, the art of right thinking, treads close upon 
the power of Expression ; then Music, Astronomy, 
the uplifting science. Geometry, and Arithmetic 
come in turn. To each of these the girl and boys 
are to be led — each a beautiful woman's figure with 
her appropriate symbol. Why are they not men to tibe 
painter's imagination ? Under each figure is painted 
the imaginary portrait of a man who has accom- 
plished much in the science — Aristotle represented 
under Logic, Cicero under Rhetoric. But the ideal 
of all excellence, the perfection which stUl draws 
men on, is embodied in that mystical female figure, 
robed and crowned, or searching heaven with up- 
turned gaze. The seven Theological virtues are 
also depicted, completing what was to the painter a 
survey of human life, on its spiritual as well as its 
natural side. Thus the most beautiful of all created 
forms is endowed by the artist's imagination with all 
perfections of character. As a lover clothes his mis- 
tress with all possible attributes of loveliness and 
virtue, so these women stand before us, — wise, 
learned, holy, and beautiful, — types of the ideal 
which men from time immemorial have sought in 
womanhood. 
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The persistence of the ideal, how wonderful it is 1 
It dominates the minds of men as if it had life in it. 
self. From one generation to another it renews 
itself, varjdng in expression, assuming new forms, 
but ever with the ceaseless longing of the soul grop- 
ing after an ultimate good, if haply it may find it I 
It is this which has established the worship of the 
Virgin Mary so firmly in the hearts of mankind. 
The divinity of motherhood in her finds its embodi- 
ment, and so long as men love their mothers, so long 
will she remain the type of all that is most lovely 
and noble in a woman. 

It is true that ideals change. The days of the 
" elegant female," of Pamela and Evelina, are happily 
gone by. Raven tresses and tears and frequent 
faintings are no longer in fashion. Poor things, 
they had to give such heed to their " shapes," it is 
no wonder they fainted on the least provocation, 
owing to the pressure on the vital organs. Even 
Elizabeth Bennet with all her good sense and spicy 
wit would find herself a little out of place in a com- 
pany of modem girls. *' Without a governess you 
must have been neglected," Lady Catherine says to 
her with much frankness. " Such of us as wished 
to learn never wanted the means," Elizabeth replies. 
" We were always enpouraged to read, and had all 
the masters that were necessary. Those who chose 
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to be idle certainly might." And Dorothea Brooke, 
one of the most perfect women of fiction, of history, 
one is inclined to say, — for it seems as if George 
Eliot must have looked into her own heart when she 
described her so faithfully, — even she, who will 
live as long as English literature endures, — she 
would have had a different training at the end of 
the century. 

Our modem young woman, with her good phy- 
sique, corresponds much more closely to the old 
Greek conception of Plato, who in the ideal repub- 
lic wished to have both his young men and women 
trained in athletic exercises. Even in that day 
Plato had to face the possibility of ridicule in having 
men and women do the same thing. ^' We must not 
fear," he says, ** the jests of wits which will be di- 
rected against this sort of innovation, how they will 
talk of women's attainments in music, as well as in 
gymnastics, and above all about their wearing armor 
and riding upon horseback." So that the possibility 
of a woman's accomplishment in any unusual walk 
of life was even then considered something to be 
marvelled at. For Plato goes on, " Ought not men 
and women to have different tasks imposed upon 
them such as are agreeable to their different na. 
tures?" And he replies, "Certainly they ought." 
Sut then he proceeds to define a " different nature " 
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in sach a way as to prove that men's and women's 
natures are not different, ^^and we shall therefore 
continue' to maintain that our guardians and 
their wives ought to have the same pursuits," 
" Many women are in many things superior to many 
men," he continues. ^^In the administration of a 
State neither a woman as woman, nor a man as man, 
has any special function, but the gifts of Nature are 
equally diffused in both sexes." The argument 
then proceeds to the point where it is admitted that 
the ^^same education which makes a man a good 
guardian will make a woman a good guardian." ' 
Plato was not afraid to carry this to its logical con. 
elusion, and to have the women of hia ideal state 
take part in war, — "whether," he says, *'in the 
same ranks or in the rear, either as a terror to the 
enemy or as auxiliaries in case of need." But they 
were to have a share in war, a right which in the 
Red Cross movement has been abundantly vindi- 
cated within the past few years in our own experi- 
ence. The modem training of the physical powers 
of a woman certainly has made a vast difference in 
her endurance and in her development. It is a 
matter of common observation that the stature of our 
young women has much increased of late years, 
whether due to this better bodily training or to 

» « The EepubUc," Book V. ^ 
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climatic conditions, who shall say? But certainly 
the sound mind is lodged in a much sounder body 
than was the case some generations ago. Better 
modes of dress have largely to do with this, for our 
ancestresses with their cramped waists and the triple 
veils when they went to take the air had certainly 
a small portion of life-giving breath to breathe. 
With this better physical training the question of 
mental training is somewhat simplified. Education 
means literally a *' drawing-out," but as we most often 
use it, it is a course of study tending toward some 
end. The end is the great point to hold in view. 
One asks what training is best fitted for women. 
That must depend very largely upon what kind of 
women we want. What do the women of this 
country and of this time of the world stand for? 
What is their normal place ? Inquiry into some of 
these fundamental questions will help us very much 
in determining what sort of training one really 
would desire as the ideal thing. 
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II. 

There are three ways in which women are pre- 
eminent: they are the binders together of society, 
they are the beautifiers of life, and they are the pre- 
servers of morals. That is, women must stand for 
conservatism, for grace, for purity ; and in these 
three directions they must have special training. 

First, as the binders together of society. That 
means that they are the great conservative force in 
society. Not only are traditions handed down by 
them, but they have to hold the more headlong 
processes of thought and of action in check. Natur- 
ally a woman falls back on experience. A wise 
woman can be the greatest help in this way, and in 
many cases direct conduct and govern events in a 
manner which the more impetuous and stronger 
masculine element could not accomplish. A woman 
must be traijied in a very liberal school not to have 
conservatism degenerate into obstinacy. The un- 
cultivated woman, who is set in her ways, is a 
stumbling-block to all progress. This character is 
familiar to us in all literature, who simply stands 
immovable, not to be touched by any argument or 
anything short of brute force. Such a one was 
the beautiful Rosamond Vincy, whom her husband 
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called his "basil plant," absorbing all the good 
about her, and giving out absolutely nothing, A 
wise conservatism must be grounded in law, and 
law must teach obedience. Hence, the first lesson, 
the lesson of greatest importance which our ideal 
woman must learn, is the lesson of obedience. The 
child is apt to think everything can be as he wills 
it. It takes experiment to find out that fire will 
bum, and that a stone wall is immovable. Those 
early processes of learning the laws of the physical 
universe are generally painful. It is a subtler and 
a finer thing to learn intellectual and spiritual laws. 
But any progress is impossible until the lesson of 
obedience is learned. It is a terrible injustice to a 
child to allow him to be disobedient. The unstable, 
wayward will must have something firm to rest 
upon. The father's " no " becomes a fact as appar- 
ent as those of the physical universe. The mind of 
the child can stay itself upon the stronger, maturer 
mind behind it. Milton's famous line " He for God 
only, she for God in him " would be the greatest 
comfort if one could only shift the responsibility in 
that way. But a child ought not to have responsi- 
bility thrust upon him too early. The parents must 
stand between him and the outside world. They 
must direct, they must mould ; it is for the child to 
yield himself to their shaping hand in trustful 
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obedience. We often hear of ''blind obedience*' 
and there are those who decry it. But blind obedi- 
ence is better than no obedience. As the child 
grows older a wise parent secures his intelligent 
consent, but the habit of springing at the word of 
command is a very precious one to acquire in early 
youth. No blessing of early training is to be more 
thankfully acknowledged by those who have received 
it. One has to submit sooner or later. " The mills 
of the gods grind," and one must take one's turn, 
even if one's heart is between the stones. It may 
be small comfort to see how it came there, but a 
woman who has learned to obey will not be crushed. 

When a woman recognizes the inevitability of con- 
sequence following upon action, the moral certainty 
of law, when she will put herself voluntarily under 
the reign of law and learn the true lesson of obedi- 
ence, — then she is in condition to profit by any and 
every experience of life. 

The pretty rebel is a favorite character in works 
of imagination, and as long as she is pretty people 
admire her. Her career is seldom followed out after 
the age of prettiness has ceased, and what can be 
more terrible than the fate of the rebellious woman, 
— the woman who will not accept what comes to 
her in life, — the woman who is unlessoned by ex- 
perience ? 
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And so for our ideal young woman, obedience is 
the first and great lesson to learn. What studies 
she shall pursue to inculcate this obedience must be 
left to the individual to determine. Mathematics 
of course instantly springs to mind. Fixed law, 
absolute certainty, the beautiful sequence of progres- 
sion, — these and other forms of ideal truth are in- 
culcated by this one science. But many people have 
no special aptitude for mathematics, and though I 
should be far from saying that anything can take its 
place, yet training in other branches can be pursued 
with such exactness as tc^ arrive at very much the 
same effects. 

Training in English can certainly be carried on^, 
with such accuracy as to produce very excellent re- 
sults. What can be better than accurate training in 
translation? The young mind has the idea, the 
form, and the expression all given it in a strange 
tongue. The task is to reproduce all three in as 
beautiful and perfect a way in the mother tongue of ' 
the student. Training in meter and in various styles / 
of English prose can be carried on with this idea of 
obedience and fidelity in such a way as to be of 
the very greatest service. Obedience implies abso- 
lute unselfishness. One gives up one's own will, 
one gives up one's own desire of expression, one puts 
all one's powers at the command of another. There 
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is a veiy fine sense of freedom which comes from 
such obedience, and when it is fully and perfectly 
carried out, very beautiful results in work and in 
character are attained. So that, as the foundation 
of all progress in the ideal young woman we are con- 
sidering, I would place these lessons in obedience. 
Obedience and conservatism may at first sight seem 
somewhat imallied, but until one knows the rule of 
law, how can one properly regulate conduct ? And 
conservatism is simply the body of unwritten law 
which one generation hands down to another, and of 
which women are the natural inheritors. Blind con- 
servatism is a stupid and useless force. Wise con- 
servatism, which has been trained, and which has 
come under this law of obedience, is one of the most 
helpful powers in the world. 
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m. 

The second consideration is, that women are the 
beautifiers of life. To be an interpreter dLbeauty, 
one must certainly have a knowledge of what is 
beautiful, and to this end a long and serious trainiag v 
of the perceptive faculties will be needed. I was 
once very much shocked to have a girl of sixteen, 
who had lived all her life in the country, seriously 

assure me that she had never seen a violet ; when ivL \ 

^ - — 

every meadow, every springtime of her life, there 
had surely been a dozen different kinds blooming. 
So blindly can one go through the world ; and in the 
old time, when women were shut closely in the 
house, very little opportunity was given for the outof- 
door training which now is thrown open to thenu^ 
All t^e sciences call her, — the study^ of the heavens ' 
above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth, — all invite, with alluring opportunities 
and possibilities of discovery of wonderful and beau- 
tiful creations. This wide field of science, with its 
unending possibilities, not only trains the eye but 
trains the mind, in much the same way we have 
been considering, in accuracy, and in the perception 
of beautiful form. What is the nature of absolute 
beauty, has been the subject of grave discussion and 
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illuminating exposition. Since the time of Socrates 
abstract beauty has been a theme which has inspired 
poets and kindled the enthusiasm of philosophers. 
So wide a subject it is hardly our province to enter 
fupon here, but there are certain properties of beauty 
Vwhlch our ideal young woman must learn to recog- 
nize. Form, and proportion, and grace certainly 
are three things which even a child can be taught to 
appreciate. The untutored eye finds its afiKnity in 
simple and natural lines, and dwells witii pleasure 
upon an object or a building in good proporticm, 
without knowing anything of the rules of the schools. 
Proportion is, after all, one of the great things of 
life. Emphasis is its allied quality in speech. Tl^ 
thing that we really mean, the thing we wish to 
accent, is the thing which must stand out in due 
proportion, dominating all other portions of the 
work, whether it be in material things or in more 
evanescent spiritual things. The ultimate design 
must also have its due share in any scheme of 
beauty. For what object is tiie whole thing made 
or presented ? Is it simply for omaioent, ix> g^ 
pleasure to the eye, or is it for use, or k jit a ecffloi]»r 
nation of these two, — the highest and best combiim- 
tion of all? For the useful, if it is made with real 
simplicity, must be beautiful. A right end, work- 
ing itself out through a mind which is truly pos- 
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Bessed with the one desire of expressing that end 
in legitimate farm, takes to itself beautiful and grace- 
ful proportions, if the technique of the art has been 
mastered. Here is a very important step. A person 
may see a beautiful object, and in endeavoring to 
reproduce it in drawing on paper fail absolutely 
for want of proper training. Another may be 
greatly impressed with the power of some harmony, 
and be entirely unable to reproduce any portion of ^ 
the effect when flitting at a piano. Training, then, \^ 
not only in the perception but in the reproduction 
of beauty, is a most essential thing. This would 
seem to lead the way to several distinct courses of {^'^"^ 
study, which are most desirable to pursue. The arts w^ ^ ^. ^t : 
jnust ha ve thei rjidl share, — music and painting 
and the art of speech, — and all these arts, when 
once they possess the mind with anything like a true 
inspiration, will find their own expression through ^^-"^ 
the personality of the individual, who thus becomes 
in his own way a creative artist. Any technical 
instrumentaL training in music requires years of 
study before it can reach that time when it produces 
a real effect upon the character, other than the dis- 
cipline of application. But the natural means of -^ ;^ ' / . 
expression which is given to each person is something ^J ^' -' - 
which is unaffected by mere environment or possi- /^ ^^^^^^^ 
bility of cultivation. As long as we are surrounded ^' > / <., 
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by the vital air, so long have we the possibility of 
speech and the production of musical tone. Place a 
man on a desert island, and tell him to draw. He 
can on the seansand, and his outlines will last until 
the next wave sweeps them out. Tell him to create 
a statue. With his hands he can fashion one of 
sand, which the next tempest will destroy. Tell 
him to sing, and he can do that as well as anywhere 

^in the world. This natural_power of expression, 
which has been, given to each person, certainly can 
be cultivated at comparatively small cost of time, 

Wii in a way to be most useful to the development 
(d character. It is an interesting fact that in Eng- 
land each child in the public schools is examined 
once a year to see if he can sing correctly by note, 
and also sweetly, great stress being laid upon the 
latter requirement. For each child who fulfils 
these two conditions, a shilling is placed at the dis- 
posal of the school to continue his musical educa- 
tion. It is therefore greatly to the advantage of the 
school to have as many scholars as possible pass the 
required test. In our own coimtry, while sufficient 
attention is usually given to teaching the notes, the 
second requirement of singing sweetly is too often 
disregarded, although Chicago leads the way in this 
respect. But bringing numbers of yoimg men and 
women together to train them in the great choral 
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works seems to me to have a very important and 
true bearing on education in beauty. The harmo- 
nious tone produced by a number of voices singing 
in concert is certainly a very wonderful thing. The 
whole realm of psychology and aesthetics is opened. 
The spiritual aspect of the thing is enticing. The 
tone is produced ; it floats into the air ; it is dissi- 
pated in broken waves of sound. Whence came 
it? Where did it go? All these questions lead 
the mind into high realms of thought. But more 
than that — the sense of unity, the dependence of 
each part on the other parts, the absolute necessity 
for harmonious and concerted action, is splendid 
discipline, and under a fine leader really beautiful 
tesults are attained. It is a great satisfaction both 
to the mind and to the spirit. Hence in any train- 
ing which has for its end the appreciation of the 
beautiful I should certainly lay stress on training 
in choral music. 

What has been said of music applies in its own v-^ 
degree to the art of speech. How few of us study 
to put things persuasively, to reach a proper climax, 
to retire gracefully from a subject 1 It is a common 
saying that the art of conversation has disappeared 
among us, and yet it is an art held in honor by all 
men. Telegraphic speech has taken the place, in 
this end of the century, of the more careful and 
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elaborate forms of conference. But it is an art 
which should be presented to all young people, and 
which they should study with seriousness and atten- 
tion. 

Beyond these forms of art there must still b e the 
^ training of the mind. Nothing really inspires, noth- 
ing really creates enthusiasm, but the perception of 
an_ultimate ideal, whether it be in art or music, or 
in any other of the realms of spiritual thought. 
^ '^This ideaj^of beauty has to come to the aid of every 
form of expression, lifting and raising it into its own 
^kingdom, ^he student who has even begun on such 
,f a course of training, who can see beauty in every- 
thing in the created world and in the realm of 
thought, has certainly begun to be beautiful in him- 
\ self. For beauty most truly passes^to_&a^rson 
Vwho studies the beautiful. No one can give out 
what he does not have to give. He must first ab- 
sorb beauty at the great natural reservoirs and foun- 
tains of the beautiful before he himself can become 
"truly beautiful in life and character, and so able to 
transmit beauty to all around him. 

This is the secret of good manners, of which we hear 

'^ so much. No external code of manners, no fashion 

of rising up and sitting down, no doffing of the hat, 

constitute good manners. All these things may be 

done, and yet exist with rudeness and incivility. 
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The seat of good manners must be far deeper. It 
must be in the graceful and gentle heart, which can- 
not do a thing that is discourteous and uncivil, but 
must express itself in ways of grace and gentleness. 
Some external code of similarity it is of course wise 
to adopt, and each individual with very slight obser- 
vation will see what is the custom of the best people 
about him. But the person who is really graciousi^ 
whose presence is truly welcomed in all circles, isu v 
the one who has this graceful and kind dispositioB^i 
What a charming word grace is 1 Its primary mean- 
ing is an open and gentle countenance. A person 
of this sort is unable to do the harsh or disobliging k 
thing, and, following the law of his own being, must ' 
be gracious and courteous. 

All these studies should tend toward sim- 
plicity — the simplicity which is so much more 
than any complexity which the mind of man can 
devise. There is one ultimate goal, one ultimate 
idea of beauty running through the whole of the 
universe, 

'^ What loTe can do in the leaf or stone, 
So that to master this alone, 
This done in the stone or leaf for me, 
I must go on learning endlessly." 

It is all one idea of one Creator which we see in 
the manifold forms of His universe, and having 
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caught glimpses of this beauty, having intimsr 
tions of it, we can realize and be glad in it, and 
exclaim : 

*'*' O world as God has made it, all is beauty, 
And knowing this is lore, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared ? " 
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IV. 

And there we come to the heart of the matter — 

'' . • . all is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and lore is duty." 

Our training in obedience and in perception will 
have revealed something of beauty to us, and if it 
is a true revelation, beauty and love will flash upon 
the spirit as one and the same. And both must 
pass into action, into duty, or the revelation is a 
mocking vision. Then comes the supreme task of 
all education — the training of the soiil. How shall \ 
this perception of beauty be expressed ? How shall . 
duty govern conduct? What fruit of personality 
shall be the product of all our training? It is\ 
women who must answer many of jthese questions, y 
for women^are theeuardSaiis,-^ // 

ought to be the spiritual leaders of the world. 

It was only with the advancement of women that \>J ^^ 
fanaiUy life'^Became possible, and the patronymic took 
the. j)lace dLihe^ mother's name. In the instinct of \ p > 
mother love Henry Drummond finds the beginning 
of all altruism. Love for another, even though 
because that other is its own, is the beginning of 
self-iaacrifice and devotion, a devotion which can 
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grow, and which has grown in noble instances, to 
include the race, so that the word "mother" has 
come to mean all that is noblest, most unselfish, 
most beautiful in affection in the world. 

*^ Suffer this mother's kiss, best thing that earthly is, 
To touch thy brow," 

the Virgin Mary says to the child Jesus. Not to 

all women does this blessedness come, but all 

) fwomen have this capacity, and any training which 

pt i leaves out of account this strongest element of 

/(woman's nature is but a partial training. 

This leads us to our third course of study : the 
training in religion — not training in creeds or 
dogmas, except so far as the history of the institu- 
tions of religion requires it, but training in that 

*' Stoop of the spirit which in bending upraises it too," 

which is at thB foundation of religious life. 
J Humility should be one of the first lessons of 
religion. The open, receptive mind — the mind 
which welcomes truth, which is conscious that it 
knows but in part and longs for fuller knowledge, 
— these are some of Humility's gifts. '^And Rever- 
ence, her sister, with her swelling flood of devotion 
and rapture of holy awe, comes in her train. A 
woman who looks into the mysteries of her own 
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being cannot be irreverent. Goethe in his search 
after the beginning of all things came to the under 
world, to the Mother sea, the fount of being. Linked 
as she is to the moon and the tides, with changingX" 
emotions and accessions of spiritual insight, a think- 
ing woman can only stand in devout wonder before 
the mysteries of her own nature. " Varium et 
mutabile semper feminaJ*^ When will women take 
the ancient saying, not as a reproach, but as a simple; 
statement of a physiological fact, and learn to work 
wi^iin ^the limitation s^_o£-la3g5 not forcing Nature >/^ 
o^ijQf-^eg-Jiormal orbit? A universal law must Ibe 
wise, or it would cease to be universal. We kick 
against the pricks, we twist and distort, till what 
was meant to be beneficent becomes malign. These, 
tides of emotion, of tenderness to impressions of air 
sorts, this flux and flow of a woman's life, should 
become elements of strength rather than weaknessJf 
Each woman must learn for herself how to discount 
her own judgments, the patience to wait for the 
second thought, the time to trust instinctive per- 
ception, and the time to cry with King David of 
old, " Lord, this is mine infirmity." The entire race 
needs this training. The interplay of the spiritual 
and the physical taxes the highest powers of the 
mind of man to trace in some remote degree. One 
school places the entire study of the subject on a 
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physical basis : it is all material ; all thought sensa- 
tion can be traced to nerve sensation. The Trans- 
cendentalists and the Berkeleyans, on the other 
hand^ give entire dominion to the spirit, and deny 
the existence of anything outside of the mind. The 
modem psychologist strives to unite the two theories. 
What that mysterious breath of life is which was 
breathed into man when he became a living soul, 
who shall dare to say? There is the physical life, 
and there is the life of the spirit. Which shall rule 
is the great question. And with the ancient philos- 
ophers and heroes, with saints of all ages we answer, 
the spirit; and the name which is given to the 
training of the spirit is religion. 

Our duty toward God, which must include our 
duty toward man, must be revealed to us by the 
spirit. Hence the spirit must rule in our bodily 
members, must learn to make use of them, must 
double their efficiency by using them at right times 
and in right ways. As Socrates wished his women 
to exercise in public, though they might be laughed 
at, so the spirit must exert its authority at all times, 
though its rule is misunderstood, directing and con- 
trolling action. 

This life of the spirit must have its appropriate 
food. Time was when every child was given " Sim- 
day reading," Baxter's " Saints' Rest," and sermons 
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by eminent divines. Friends bad Barclay's " Apol- 
ogy," witb its wonderful cbapter on " Justification,' 
" Tbe Soul's Progress in tbe New Birtb," and otber 
books. As a matter of course, every one knew the 
Bible, and in the psalms of David or the prophecies 
of Isaiah the spirit found its true food. Such read- 
ing is far too much neglected now. How many 
modem readers know Browning's " Saul " far better 
than the original from which Browning drew his in- 
spiration I Browning is full of exquisite paraphrases 
and allusions to the Scripture, which smile a radiant 
greeting to those familiar with them. How beauti- 
ful his 

*^ Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu 
Climbed ajid saw the very God the Highest, 
Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 
Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 
Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work. 
When they ate and drank and saw God also 1 ** 

And yet they are almost the identical words used in 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Exodus. Browning 
went to fountain heads for his draughts of life-giv- 
ing water, and in going to him he gives us the pure 
wine of the spirit. But in this day we are too con- 
tent with paraphrases and selections. We want our 
work done for us, not giving ourselves a chance to 
choose the food best suited to our need. So I would 
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say, read deeply rather than widely. Some one book 
which contains true spiritual nourishment, du^y as- 
similated, is of far more value to the growth of the 
spirit than a dozen volumes of interesting biography 
glanced through. 

For every end sought by education, some direct 
means is used. If one would speak German, one 
studies it; if one would understand mathematics, 
problems are to be solved. But the life of the spirit 
is left in too many instances entirely uncared for. 
There is the church, can be replied. That is true, 
and the church can and does give this training. But 
it has to be worked for like any other end. Occa- 
sional attendance at church to hear a famous 
preacher will not foster it. " The wind bloweth 
where it listeth," and " so is every one that is bom 
of the spirit," cover too many cases of neglect. For 
though absolute training may not be given, the mind 
can be put in an attitude, the spirit in an environ- 
ment of devotion and holy thought. It is one of 
the most exquisite provisions of nature that a seed 
has wings. The tiny embryo plant is not left to fall 
to the ground and be smothered in the shade of its 
parent leaves. Upon the unconscious currents of 
the air the feathery thistledown is wafted into new 
fields and placed in new possibilities of growth. So 
it must be with the spirit, but with this differ- 
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ence, that the freedom which is our high heritage 
gives us the responsibility of choice, — we must seek 
out our own fields. We must consciously place 
ourselves under holy influences ; we may voluntarily 
make that submission of our own soul which climbs 
to the feet of the Highest. This is worship, and 
this is the realm in which the spirit of man moves 
freely, and breathes its native air. 
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Tbainikg in obedience, in perception, in worship, 
in the consent of the mind to the reign of law, in 
the appreciation of differences in value, and in rever- 
ence and love — these three fundamentals lie at 
the root of all progress, of all education. It is 
impossible to say, " This is for men," or " This is for 
women," for though there is the ideal masculine and 
feminine type, yet qualities overlap, and a feminine 
soul sometimes is lodged in a masculine body, or 
the contrary is the case. " A man and woman, when 
they both have the soul of a physician, may be said 
to have the same nature," ' Plato declares. " One 
woman is a philosopher, and another is an enemy of 
philosophy; one has spirit, and another is without 
spirit," he continues. "Would you say that all 
men are equal in excellence, or is one man better 
than another?" he inquires, and is answered, "The 
latter." And the same is true of women, for the 
gifts of Nature are distributed equally to men and 
women. Our modern Quaker philosophers follow- 
ing St. Paul put the matter in the same way and on 
a higher level when the men's meeting in Narragan- 
sett, in 1771, declared it did not desire preeminence 

1 Book v., 834, •• EepubUc." 
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"where truth admits of none, believing that both 
male and female are all one in Christ Jesus." 

These are indeed large questions. The eternal 
feminine has alwajrs drawn us upward. If it is, as I 
firmly believe, that ultimate good, the unending 
capacity of love which the noblest men and women 
have, it is the ruling power of the world. It gives 
tenderness to the strongest man, it gives strength to 
the weakest woman. It is that quality in God him- 
self which the psalmist so beautifully describes, "As 
one whom his mother comf orteth," and " As a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him." It is the eternal thing in us all, which 
cannot die, because it is life itself. 

We have considered briefly some of the funda- 
mentals demanding the highest powers of the mind, 
which must lie at the source of endeavor, and become 
springs of action. Other things there are to be 
examined and pondered — these are only glimpses of 
truth. After any effort of statement one falls back 
appalled by the vastness of the vistas opened up. 
With each lightning flash of truth we perceive a 
new and undiscovered country, unknown before. 
We can only bow the tead in awe, as we think of 
the possibilities of growth, and take one step in the 
direction in which we perceive truth to lie. 
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